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graphs of the same individual at different pe- 
riods, and to mark the gradations between the 
full, firm characters, inscribed by the vigorous 
hand of youth, and the palsied and almost ille- 
gible symbols traced by the faultering hand of 
age. Many of her own epistolary productions 
are characterized by a rich rein of humour, but 
the specimens which I possess are too local for 
citation. 

But Mary Leadbeater left one manuscript 
after her, as unique among literary works as 
she was herself among the children of men. 
" The Annals of Ballitore''- — the simple record 
of events that occurred within the compass of 
a few acres, and almost within the bosom of 
one family — stands, perhaps, unrivalled as a 
faithful depository of interesting anecdotes, and 
a treasure of really christian sentiments. I ad- 
vance this, not as my own unsupported opinion, 
hut as that of several competent and fastidious 
judges, unacquainted with the annalist, and un- 
biassed in her favour ; and I would appeal, in 
particular, to the Society of Friends, among 
whom a duplicate copy of the manuscript has 
been widely circulated, whether that opinion is 
exaggerated. 

I have heard it more than once observed, 
with something like censure, that the works of 
Mary Leadbeater, although breathing the purest 
morality, are not written in an actually religious 
spirit. That this did not arise from the absence 
of religious principle, I can, I think, satisfac- 
torily prove. 1 will first cite the words of one 
who was admitted to the inmost recesses of her 
thoughts— who formed, as it were, part of her 
own identity: — " Great diffidence of herself, as 
well as deep veneration for sacred things, caused 
her seldom to speak on religious subjects ; yet she 
had an admirable method of awakening pious 
feelings in very young minds, or giving them 
the proper bias. ' How often,' says one of her 
children, 'has she told me of the all-seeing 
eye that watched over us, and that our hea- 
venly Father would be best pleased by our love 
and gratitude.' I have, by accident, laid my 
hands upon a letter, written during the rebellion 
of 1 798 ; where we see how she was supported, 
in time of great danger and trial, by a thorough 
dependence upon superhuman aid, and that a 
<leep sense of religion was interwoven with her 
thoughts. ' Never was there a time when all 
dependance upon human help was more fully 
shaken, and faith and patience more necessary. 
We cannot rejoice, though we may tremble at 
our escape ; for all rejoicing seems over, and 
our lives still appear to us in great jeopardy. 
Yet I believe many of us dare not wish things 
otherwise, as to our own particulars ; for this 
terrible shaking of our earth may be for our 
everlasting good ; and, if we be favoured to at- 
tain resignation, perhaps preservation may be 
added."' 

On opening a few letters forming part of a 
correspondence which I had the happiness of 



••Inland. Whether I shall ever (bike the hsip again 
? T paver occupations reader very doubtnu but 
"*"™1 it so happen 1 will net fail to consider carefully 
JM hint yon hare favoured me with, especially should 
™ ever be in my power to visit Ireland. From the mode 
!**»ting your letter I conclude I am addressing a 
J**y of a religious profession for whose simplicity of 
J?"* 10 "-* and parity of morals I have had from infancy 
!rf, nio st «eep respect and which adds to the sense of 
•"ligation with which I subscribe myself your ho- 
noured and 

»,. . . Very humble servant 
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maintaining with her for many years, I find 
the following passages : 

" The heart which depends on Providence 
will not be disappointed in its trust. ' Seek 
first the kingdom of heaven, and all things ne- 
cessary will be added.' When Job could say, 
I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore 
I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes ;' 
then it was, after this humiliation, that ' the 
Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than 
the beginning.' " 

" Dost thou think we could know each other 
in a future state ? This is a mystery which 
we should not endeavour to pry into." 

Speaking of the celebrated Sword-song of 
KBrner, the German poet, she says : — " But 
the Sword-song should be burnt — burnt to 
ashes, I say. Why make a picture of war so 
completely fascinating ? What an effect must 
that admirable poem have on young, ardent 
minds ! How early was that noble creature sacri- 
ficed to false glory ! — he who might have been 
now diffusing delight around him ! Oh, when 
shall war be no more learned? — When shall 
the evils of slavery end? — When shall righte- 
ousness cover the earth ? — When shall our 
minds be fitted for that place — ' where all is 
peaceful, all is pure ?' " 

Again, speaking of one who fell a sacrifice 
to the laborious unremitted duties of a christian 
pastor, she writes thus : " Thy account of 

poor M 's death brought tears into my eyes, 

and Charles Wolfe's brought sorrow to my 
heart. 1 wished, while I read it, that it might 
not have been the author of those exquisite 
lines, " The Burial of Sir John Moore" — for 
I grudged so much genius to the grave ; but 
it is he who has laid down his head. Yet, why 
regret ? When such a death is more glorious, 
more desirable than a life adorned with all that 
fame could bestow, "f 

I shall conclude this apology for the religious 
character of Mary Leadbeater, (understanding 
the term in Bishop Watson's sense,) by citing the 
conclusion of her poem, entitled " Ballitore," 
which, being dated 1778, when she was much 
under twenty, shews that even in early youth 
she was impressed with religious feeling : 

" But where are all these blessings found. 
Unless by thee. Religion, crowned? 
O, be thou first to gain my breast ; 
And be it worthy of the guest! 
Content and innocence appear, 
Celestial maid, when thou art here. 
Tbouraisest contemplation's eye 
To seek the blest abodes on high : 
Our friendships formed by thee endure ; 
Tis thou our blessings canst secure ; 
Thou bidst our passions all subside : 
Be thou my guardian and my guide! 
Then, in this sweet sequestered shade, 
More lovely by thy presence made, 
Remote from envy, care, and strife, 
Calm will I pass my quiet life; 
Taste purer joys when these are o'er. 
And lay my bones in Ballitore."t 

G. D. 

f Chance has led me to the mention of another ad- 
mirable friend, a native of the same county with Mary 
Leadbeater— Kildare; and who, of all persons I have 
ever known, (for Pestalozzi was not of the number,) 
most nearly resembled her. On the harmony subsist- 
ing between the characters of this inestimable pair, I 
should be tempted to expatiate, were justice not already 
done to his, in a work (■■ Remains of the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe,") edited by the present Archdeacon of Clogher. 
It is a curious fact, that a well known print of Schiller, 
bears a strong resemblance to this lamented Irish poet. 
This print is considered to be a correct likeness. The 
features are, at least, very similar to those of one of 
the German dramatist's sons, a jurist of Cologne, 
whom I saw at Weimar, a short time before the curious 
ceremony took place there — the solemn deposition of 
his father's skull in the public library. 

t Her wish, or rather prophecy, has been realised : 
she calmly passed a qujet fife, and her bones are hud in 
her native village. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctoo ; 
and across the Great Desert to Morocco, 
performed in the years 1824 — 1628. — By 

Ren6 Caillie. — 2 vols. large 8vo. vol. 1 

London, Colburn and Bentley, 1880. 

Africa is the quarter of the world to which 
attention, for the purpose of geographical dis- 
covery, has been chiefly directed in the nine- 
teenth century. It was but the other day 
that we had occasion to consider the history pf 
that fatal expedition in which Clapperton, and 
all his associates perished ; and Lander his ser- 
vant, and indeed his faithful friend, alone sur- 
vived to tell the tidings. Within the last few 
weeks, the same Lander, accompanied by his 
brother, sailed from Spithead, under the aus- 
pices of Government, in a merchant vessel, 
bound for Cape Coast Castle. They carry 
with them a letter from the Secretary of State, 
addressed to the captain of the first King's 
ship they may chance to fall in with, off tfao 
west coast of Africa, containing instructions 
to convey them to Badagry, and to present 
them to Adolee, the king of that country, as 
persons authorized by the British Government 
to pursue their researches in Africa. 

From Badagry they are to proceed to Ka- 
tunga, thence to Boussa, where Park perished ; 
and trace, if possible, the Niger to its termina- 
tion. We need scarcely say, that Laing's hy- 
pothesis as to the termination of the Niger, 
namely that it flowed into the river Volta, has 
been already disproved by Captain Clapperton. 

We have in the volume now before us, the 
narrative of a Frenchman, of still lower rank jn 
life than Lander, who, with very little aid beyond 
his own slender resources, voluntarily undertook, 
and, if his story may be trusted, successfully 
prosecuted, a journey through a large unknown 
tract of Africa, including the much-talked-of 
city of Timbuctoo. It is, we may presume, 
still freshly remembered by our readers, that 
Timbuctoo had been previously visited by our 
countryman, (for in the investigation of lite- 
rary and scientific subjects at least, we may 
venture to consider Great Britain almost 
equally with Ireland, as our country,) Major 
Laing, who remained there upwards of five 
weeks, being kindly received, and for that 
length of time well treated, by the Governor. 

In a letter to our Consul at Tripoli, during' 
this period of his stay in the city, and dated at 
Timbuctoo, the 21st of September, 182(3, he 
writes: — 

" I have no time to give you any account of 
Timbuctu, but shall briefly state that, in every 
respect except in size, (which does not exceed 
four miles in circumference,) it has completely 
met my expectations. Kabra is only five miles 
distant, and is a neat town, situated on the) 
very margin of the river. I have been busily 
employed during my stay, searching the re- 
cords in the town, which are abundant, and in 
acquiring information of every kind ; nor is it 
with any common degree of satisfaction that I 
say my perseverance has been amply rewarded." 

At the end of about five weeks, however, 
from his arrival, an order came from the Sultan 
Laboo, or as Laing himself affirms, from Bello, 
to the Governor of Timbuctoo, commanding 
the stranger to be forthwith sent away. He 
was sent away, and under the guidance of a 
person by whom, within three days after he left 
the city, he was treacherously murdered. 
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With respect to what is alleged to have been 
accomplished by Rene Caillie, we know not 
that we can place it more briefly, fully, and fa- 
vourably, before our readers, than by quoting 
the notice prefixed to the volume of his tra- 
vels now under review : — 

" Among the geographical problems which, 
during the last half century, have occupied the 
attention of the scientific world, and awakened 
a spirit of adventure in enterprising individuals 
has been the existence of a large and populous 
city in the heart of Central Africa. The so- 
lution of this problem appeared to be a sub- 
ject worthy of the solicitude even of Societies 
■ad Governments ; and various expeditions 
have been dispatched at their expense to ex- 
plore the uuknown interior of that continent, 
with a particular view to the settlement of this 
long agitated question. In vain, however, 
have Houghton, Browne, Hornemami, and 
Park — in vain have their successors, our coun- 
trymen, Tuckcy, Peddic, Campbell, Gray, 
Ritchie, Bowdich, Oudney, Clapperton, Den- 
ham and Laing — in vain have other European 
travellers, Burckhardt, Beaufort, Mollicii, 
Belzoni, started from different points of the 
coast of Africa, animated with the hope of re- 
moving the veil which enveloped the myste- 
rious city all have either perished or been 

baffled in the attempt. Of this number Ma- 
jor Laing alone reached the desired goal ; but 
the results of his perseverance and his obser- 
vations were lost to his country and to the 
world, through the barbarous murder of that 
officer, and the consequent dispersion of his 
papers and effects. 

" Our neighbours, the French, have there- 
fore just ground for exultation in the fact, that 
what British enterprise, seconded by the libe- 
rality of the British government, failed to ac- 
complish, has been achieved by a very humble 
individual of their nation, and by means of his 
own slender unassisted resources; and they 
have certainly a right to boast that M. Caillie', 
the author of the work here presented to the 
public, is the first European who has succeeded 
in the attempt to penetrate to Timbuctuo, and 
returned, in spite of the perils interposed by 
the climate and by the still more destructive 
passions of men, to communicate all the infor- 
mation that circumstances enabled him to col- 
lect. 

" Of the importance of this information the 
adjudication of a premium of 10,000 francs 
(upwards of £400 sterling) by the Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris to the traveller, affords 
presumptive evidence. When it is considered 



be admitted that his merits have not by any[ 
means been overrated. 

" In this country also, which has long taken 
the lead in the encouragement of geographical 
discovery, it is fair to presume that the work 
in which M. Caillie has recorded, in language 
of unaffected simplicity, the observations made 
in a journey of 4500 hundred miles, (of which 
3000 were through regions either absolutely, 
or nearly unknown,) cannot but possess power- 
ful attractions for every class of readers, whe- 
ther pursuing the career of trade, of science, 
or of politics, whether in quest of individual 
advantage or personal information." 

Such is the statement, the doubts of its au- 
thenticity we shall have occasion to mention 
by and bye. 

Rone Caillie was born, as he informs us, at 
Mauze, in the department of the Deux- Sevres, 
in the year 1800. His parents were poor, and 
died during his childhood, so that the only edu- 
cation he received was at the village charity- 
school, from which, us soon as he had learned 
to read aud write, he was put to learn a trade. 
To this, however, he soon took a dislike, ow- 
ing, as he says, to the reading of voyages and 
travels, which occupied all his leisure moments, 
und especially the history of Robinson Crusoe. 
In addition to this reason, we may be permitted 
to add, that we observe, in many passages of 
his earlier adventures, abundant marks of a 
disposition naturally restless, fanciful, and dis- 
contented. At the age of sixteen, having 
read all the books of travels he was able to lay 
his hands on, he determined to set out in 
search of adventures, despite of the disappro- 
bation of his uncle, the only person upon 
whom, he seems, to have had any tie. All 
that he possessed in the world, at this period, 
(1816) was a sum of 60 francs, with which he 
proceeded to Rochefort, and embarked in the 
brig La Loire, bound to Senegal. 

We shall not dwell upon his van Otis adven- 
tures, previously to the time of setting out up- 
on his great expedition, except to mention, 
that during his residence at Freetown, in Sierra 
Leone, he became acquainted with certain 
Muudingocs, and seracolets, or African ped- 
lars, whose confidence he won, and gleaned 
from them all the information in his power, 
respecting the countries he thought of visiting. 
" At Inst," he tells us, " to make sure of their 
friendship, I gave them a few trifles, and then 
I told them with a very mysterious air, mid a 
charge of secrecy, that I was bom in Egypt, 
of Arabian parents, and that I had been car- 
ried into France in my infuney, by some sol- 



that, pursuing his course eastward from the diers of the French army which had invaded 
French colony on the Senegal, he advanced by | Egypt ; that I had afterwards been brought to 
way of Kakondy, Kankan, aud Tunbo, to the the Senegal by my master, who in considera- 
distance of two hundred miles beyond Souli- , tion of my services had given me my liberty. 
mana; that he then proceeded northward j / added, that as I mas now free, I /ell a nalu- 
through more than one hundred villages to \ ral inclination to ttturn to Etiypt, to seek my 
Jenne ; that, there embarking on the great ri- ! relations, and to adopt the Mahometan reliyion. 
ver Dhioliba (the Joliba of Mungo Park) hel We shall not here stop to consider whether 
eujoyed the best opportunities for observing its ■ any circumstanres or incentives whatever, and 
course, its islands, and the extensive lake of j far less those of mere curiosity, or the love of 
Debo, which has afforded matter for so much exploring unknown regions, can possibly justify 
discussion, during a voyage of nearly a month any man that is a christian, in denying his 
to Timbuctoo ; that he has furnished positive j faith, and deliberately assuming the mask and 
information of high political and commercial ' practising the rites of a false religion, for the 
interest respecting that city ; and that he has ' sake of convenience, as both Burckbardt and 
proved the practicability of reaching it from j Caillie have evidently done ; but before pro- 
tUe coast of the Mediterranean by traversing jceeding with the narrative of the latter, we 
the great Desert which girdles Africa, and may observe, that to say the least of it, the 
through which be returned to the territories of. testimony of a man who shews such a practi- 
Morocco : — when all this is considered, it must cal disregard of truth, is to be received with 



considerable caution, in a case where his inte- 
rest and inclination would naturally prompt 
him to give his story the turn he has done. He 
describes his preparation for the expedition, as 
follows 

" Before I set out for Kakondy, I converted 
my two thousand francs partly into specie, and 
partly into merchandize. This was my whole 
fortune, but I meant to devote it all to the 
accomplishment of my project. I expended 
seventeen hundred francs in the purchase of 
gunpowder, paper, sundry glass wares, tobacco, 
umber, coral, silk handkerchiefs, knives, scissors, 
looking-glasses, cloves, three pieces of Guinea 
stuff, and an umbrella. All these goods formed 
a bundle of no great bulk ; they did not weigh 
one hundred pounds, for I had bought but a 
small quantity of each article ; the price of 
European goods being then high in all the co- 
lonies. I put into my girdle the rest of my two 
thousand francs, half in silver, and half in gold. 
Thanks to the kindness of my friends at Sierra 
Leone, I had no need to buy medicines ; they 
furnished me with cream of tartar, jalap, calo- 
mel, and different kinds of salts, sulphate of 
quinine, diachylon plaister, and nitrite of silver. 

" Provided with all these useful things, and 
with two pocket compasses to direct me, and 
dressed in my Arabian costume, with my pockets 
filled with leaves torn out of the Koran, I em- 
barked at Sierra-Leone, on the 22d of March, 
1827, for Rio Nunez, on board the schooner 
Thomas. The wind being foul, we did not ar- 
rive at the mouth of the Rio Nunez till the 
thirty-first of the month. I had here the good 
fortune to meet with a Frenchman of the name 
of Castagnet, who, though not acquainted with 
me, took me home with him, and promised that 
he would do all he could to forward my under- 
taking. He was then going to Rio Pongo, 
and as he was to be absent a fortnight, be 
begged me to defer my journey till he came 
back. I was glad to accede to this obliging 
request, for I was told that M. Castagnet 
owned one of the principal factories at Ka- 
kondy, where caravans from the interior were 
arriving daily, and particularly from Kankan, a 
part of tha country which 1 was particularly 
anxious to visit. I must confess that this meet- 
ing with M. Castagnet was a most fortunaW 
circumstance for me, and that the generoul 
hospitality which I enjoyed in his house during 
my stay at Kakondy merits my everlasting 
gratitude. 

" Oil the 5th of April, I was conducted to 
Reliecca, by Mr. Betbman, an English mer- 
chant, the proprietor of an establishment nesr 
M. Castagnet's residence, and who had th« 
kindness to introduce me to the presumptive 
heir of the Landamas, whose name isMacandv. 
The king had been dead for some months, anil 
they were waiting for the rainy season to chu*» 
a successor. 

" Mr. Tudsberry, who possesses a noll« 
factory at the foot of the mountain, was so good 
as to accompany us to see the prince, who re- 
ceived us without ceremony in the corridor 
belonging to bis house. This corridor is sup- 
ported by pillars, and goes all round the premise* 

" The prince was informed in the Landnns* 
language of the object of my journey, and n>* 
wish to visit the almamy of Fouta-DbjaU* 1 - 
The prince of the Landamas is not a MuW'' 
man ; he drinks spirits, and so do his subjects- 
My visit did not appear to interest him mud ; 
he told me jokingly that he thought I »* * 
Christian ; but they assured him of the t 1 *' 
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trary, and added, that I was a real Arab. He 
did not speak to me, but he could not take his 
eyes off my Arabian costume, which seemed to 
surprise him. 

" The news of my arrival soon spread in the 
neighbourhood, and some of the inhabitants, 
attracted by curiosity, came to visit me. They 

all shook hands with me, in token of peace 

Amongst the crowd was a Mandingo, who had 
been settled for some time in that country ; he 
had travelled amongst the Moors of the Sene- 
gal,, and acquired some knowledge of the lan- 
guage, in which he asked me several questions. 

answered them, and begged him to tell the 
prince that I had been taken prisoner by the 
Christians when very young ; that I had been 
long away from my native land ; and that, 
being now free, I was returning to my rela- 
tions. Tliis Mandingo interpreted my words 
very faithfully, and told the prince and his mi- 
nisters that they were very fortunate, and 
ought to thank God, for having sent to them 
an Arab from the prophet's own country, to 
open to them the gates of heaven ; and lastly, 
that they had that day seen what their ances- 
tors had never beheld. After this short con- 
versation, we took leave of the prince and re- 
turned to Mr. Tudsberry's. 

" A few days before this time a caravan had 
arrived at Rebeca from Kankan, with a large 
quantity of gold. I soon made acquaintance 
with the chiefs ; they were not a little sur- 
prised when they heard the object of my jour- 
ney, and congratulated me on my attachment 
to Islainism, assuring me that the chief of 
Tembo would be happy to see me, and anxious 
to forward my plans. I said prayers with my 
new friends, after which they received me as a 
true Musulmau, and gave me part of their sup- 
per, which consisted of boiled rice. 

" As it was then the time of the Ramadan, 
I pretended not to eat before sunset. I did , 
not sit down to table till towards night, and 
too': nothing but some dried beef which a 
Mandingo brought to ine." 

Our traveller next visits and describes the 
Landamas, the Nalous, and other tribes on the , 
banks of the river Nunez, and subsequently] 
thus proceeds : — *■ 

" 1 was endeavouring to arrange the notes 
that I had made respecting the Nalous, the 
Landamas, and the Bagos, when M: Cas- 
tagnet returned. He was so good as to turn 
his attention immediately to my journey, and 
gave ine much useful advice respecting my con- 
duct amongst the tribes whom I intended to 
visit. He furnished me with all the particulars 
that had come to his knowledge concerning 
their manners, their jealousy, and their dis- 
trust of Europeans ; and thinking that this was 
not sufficient, and that he had not done enough 
to oblige me, he sent for some Mandingoes, 
who deservedly enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion in the neighbourhood for their probity, 
.experience, and wealth. He endeavoured to 
persuade these Mandingoes to accompany me 
to Timhuctoo ; and he communicated to them 
the object of my journey, with many enco- 
niums upon my love of my country ; he had 
expatiated on the courage displayed by so young 
a man in braving such dangers to return to his 
kindred : then, gradually unfolding the tale of 
my Egyptian origin, he endeavoured to interest 
their feelings in my behalf, and to secure their 
assistance. In vain did M. Castagnet exert 
his eloquence ; they were perfectly indiffereut 
till he promised to reward them for any thing 



they should do for me; then indeed, they; Laurie Todd, or the Settlers in the Woods. 

showed great zeal to serve me, and protest- By J. Gait, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo London, 

ed, every one of them, that they would treat Colburn and Bentley. 
me like their own son. [ 

" They made some remarks upon the diffi-. The style of Mr. Gait's fiction is very peculiar, 
culties and fatigue which I should have to en- \ as those who have read and relished his Annals 
dure and which I might not have strength to \ of the Parish, are well aware. It is the very 
! sustain; but, upon my reply that I was deter- j opposite of elevated, and rejoices in a semblance 
mined to bear every thing, that I might return ! of naive simplicity, which not unfrequentiy 
to my country, they fixed a day for our depar- ■ oversteps the bounds of strict good taste, nv<! 
ture. M. Castagnet gave them the value o!' d-s^nds into coarseness and vuL.ahy. Yet 
an ox in n-.-r,". '•;• 'i.'.c, a..! ;'. i: iL.u .iiii^oLS, ns jit is lor the most part extremely natural and 
they liad promised, procured a slave to earn' engaging, though the scene is laid in low life, 
my small bundle. These arrangements were j and the incidents are rarely striking or impor- 
speedily terminated, tant. The present work, we are told by the 

" On the 19th of April, I took leave of M. i author, though written to amuse, was intended 
Castagnet; and — shall I confess it? — I shed : to answer in some degree the higher purpose of 
tears at parting from :..'s generous friend; my ; imparting useful information to the emigrant, 
regret at leaving him, however, sincere as it ' respecting the rise and progress of a successful 
was, could not damp the joy which I felt at j American settlement. The privations to be 
undertaking a journey upon which my mind endured, he assures us, are not exaggerated, nor 
had been bent for so many years. jis the rapidity with which they may be over. 

" Our caravan consisted of five free Mandin-; come ; and he rests his qualifications for present- 
goes, three slaves, my P'oulah porter, my guide, j iug to the reader a faithful description of the 
and his wife. All except the last two and my- .scene's he pourtrays, on the fact that be has re- 
self earned enormous burdens, ceutly superintended a colonial experiment of 

" We travelled along the left hank of the considerable magnitude in Canada. 
river Nunez, and in two hours arrived at Mr. j On reading the book, however, we feel in- 
Bethman's factory. I again saw the graves of clined to view it only in the light of an amus- 
Major Peddie and other officers of the same iug fiction, but as one which affords much op- 
expedition, and was seized with an involuntary ; portunity for the description of scenery and the 
shudder at the thought that the same fate per- j developement of character and circumstances, 
hajis awaited me ; these End forebodings vanished 'peculiar to the New World, which is skilfully 
however on leaving the tombs, and gave way j taken advantage of by the author. In incident, 
to hopes of a happier issue. . | however, the history, we must confess, reminded 

" At nine in the morning we directed our! us somewhat of Matthews' famous old story of 
course S. S.E. Ibrahim, my guide, to whom j Sandy Anderson and the Meenester. 
I had given several articles stopped all of a sud- | Lawrie Todd is the sou of a nailer, born in 
den, and told me, by means of a negro who \ one of the pleasant holms of the sylvan Esk, in 
could speak English, that he should be obliged \ the shire of Mid-Lothian. Wheii in his third 
to make a great many presents on the way, \ year, his mother dies, and he being naturally 
and that he was afraid, after all, I should never feeble and puny, and the servant-lass, whom his 
get safe to Fouta-Dhialon, on account of my father hires to take charge of the house, beiii" 
fair complexion. This reflection appeared to thoughtless and neglectful, he gradually be- 
come a little too late, but I understood the; comes helpless, decrepid, and a dwarf, but 
purport of it, when he added in good Arabic withal, old-fashioned and cunning, as such 
that I must give him a piece of . " 



cloth. 
It would have been dangerous to encou- 



creatures often are. 

After many descants of tin 



neighbouring 
rage his importunity, so I pretended that I did ] gossips on the best cure for his weakliness and 
not know what he said, and went on in the 'deformity, a certain Lucky A 'things, a ramb- 
same direction without giving him any thing, j ling tinkler, (anglice gipsy,) proposes a uew 
We found the soil composed of red earth, and i remedy : — 

rather stony, but covered with most beautiful j " No sooner did she begin to speak anent my 
vegetation; the nede* in particular is very < ailments, than it was manifest to my hearing- 
abundant. We came to a group of Mandin-; that she knew wherein lay the cause. For she 
goes and Foulahs seated under some large trees; . remarked to my father, that instead of letting 
they were quarrelling with one another, and ; me sit all day," croiuing and dwining, peaking 
looking out for the customary presents. There : and pining, at the fire-side, I should lie taken 
is such a competition in the Kakondy trade, ] to the hill-top to breathe the good-will of the 
that the proprietors of each factory send cou- westlin winds. This was surely sensible ; for 
riers before the caravans to make presents to sometimes, when sitt ng in my chair at the 
the leaders and to draw them to themselves ; door-cheek, on the shady side of the house, in 
if they are numerous, an ox is killed on their j a summer-day, I have had a pleasant experi- 
arrival at the factory, and they are supplied with ence of a freshness in my blood, that gave me 
rice all the time the traffic lasts: when they iau inkling of what health might be." 
are about to return a present is made them, and j This advice was accordingly followed, and 
they are furnished with provision for the jour- 1 proved so effectual that after some time Lawrie, 
ney. So great is the competition that the mer- ! though still of diminutive stature and feeble con- 
chants will even sell their goods without profit." j stitutiou, was enabled to follow his father s trade, 
For the present we shall only subjoin that j and being "though small of body, yet of mighty 
the volume now before us, carries our author j mind," he grew to be a politician, and in 92, 
no farther than Jenne ; and leaves him em- ; joined one of those associations so rife at the 
barking in the canoe which was to convey him! commencement of the French Revolution, ami 
on board the larger boat bound for Timhuctoo. ! styling themselves " Friends of the People." 

I For this cause he was after some time marched 
* The nede is a species of mimosa the fruit of which ; into Edinburgh, with sixteen of lis ronfede- 
contams a feculent substance, which is eaten nv the- , . .. , . , , , 

negroes of this part of Africa, " I rai *h to answer a charge of high treason be- 



